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Havin.^,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  until- 
this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none' other 
things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say. 
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k  address  delivered  March  8,  1825,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Jeferson  College,  located  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  By  B.  Rush  Rhees,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  of  Jefferson  College.  Philadelphia,  1825. 
pp.  30  Duodecimo, 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  presents  more  numerous 
kilities  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  enterprises  than 
my  other  city  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Though 
its  trade  is  far  inferior  to  New- York,  yet  it  is  very 
considerable,  as  the  public  will  judge,  when  they  are 
iotbrmed  that  Stephen  Gerard  alone  vests  a  capital  of 
nearly  ^7,000,000  in  foreign  trade.  The  papers  of 
^ew-York  represent  Philadelphia  as  a  manufacturing 
city.  It  were  much  more  accurate  to  denominate  it  a 
iterary  city.  The  Logariau  library  is  unrivalled  in 
America.  The  collection  of  the  Philosophical  society 
nod  that  of  the  Athenaeum,  are  ample  and  well  selected, 
ideal’s  Museum  is  a  very  splendid  collection,  elegantly 
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atrangcd  ov.er  the  spot  where  we  declared  indepen¬ 
dence.  Men  of  business  are  becoming  generally  learn¬ 
ed  in  Classical  Literature  and  Science.  The  private 
libraries  are  larc  and  well  selected*  The  university 
of  Pennsylvania  is  a  respectable  institution.  The  pri¬ 
vate  lectureships  are  numerous  and  welt  supported.— 
The  moral  order  and  orthodoxy  of  the  city  are  impro¬ 
ving,  .while  in  most  of  our  other  great  cities,  they  are 
deteriorating. 

The  advantages  to  the  medical  student  are  of  the  first 
order.  The  reader  remembers  that  Drs.  Rush  and 
Wistar  were,  and  .  that  Dr.  Physic  is  of  Philadelphia. 

The  object  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  is  to  place 
medical  science  and  practice  under  Christian  influence. 
With  pleasure  we  hail  the  attempt.  The  Hall  was 
opened  with  an  adress  and  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Asiibel  Green,' the  late  respectable  President  of  Prince¬ 
ton  college. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Rhecs,  before  us,  is  neatly 
written,  and  we  augur  well  of  the  professor,  that  he 
will  fill  his  chair  honourably  for  himself  and  for  the 
college.  There  is,  however,  a  little  stiffness  in  his 
style,  which  the  liberal  use  of  his  pen  will  well  correct. 
Whom  is  used  as  relating  to  college — which  it  ought  to 
be.  Jefferson  College  is  not  in  the  mountains,  as  he 
intimates,  but  on  the  plains  beyond.  These  are  slight 
errors.  The  faculty  are  able  men. 

The  following  extracts  we  give  as  specimens  of  Dr« 
Rhees’  style. 


‘‘  1  pass  on  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of 
the  duties  required  of  Physicians  in  their  intercourse 
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^ith  each  other.  It  would  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
ame  among  these,  the  duty  of  cultivating  mutual  friend* 
ship,  and  of  exercising  the  offices  of  mutual  goodwill 
and  brotherhood,  did  not  the  reproach  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  a  contrary  spirit  hang  round  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  profession.  And  are  they  justly  chargeable 
with  this  reproach  ?  That  circumstances  have  occa¬ 
sionally  led  to  hostility  between  them,  cainnot'  be  deni¬ 
ed  ;  yet  we  believe  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  shown, 
(hat  this  hostility  has  ever  been  the  natural  result  of 
their  professional  employments.  These  are  calcula« 
ted  to  produce  an  effect  of  a  very  opposite  character. 
\fho  should  be  more  courteous,  or  more  affectionate 
in  their  communications  with  each  other,  than  those 
who  meet  under  circumstances  calculated  to  awaken 
ail  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  to  call  into  opera¬ 
tion  every  noble  intellectual  energy.  Shall  those  be 
at  variance,  who  are  daily  witnessing  the  melancholy 
close  of  all  earthly  controversy  ?  Shall  those,  whose 
chief  business  it  is  to  prolong  the  period  of  human  ex¬ 
istence,  encourage  among  each  other  those  emotions 
aod  passions  which  lead  to  its  abbreviation  !  Shall 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  afforded  them, 
of  witnessing  the  benign  influence  of  that  religion 
which  proclaimed  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 'man 
a  religion  which  shises  no  where  with  brighter  lus¬ 
tre,  than  in  the  dying  smiles  of  one  who  leaves  the 
world  without  a  solitary  feeling  of  hostility  to  a  single 
being — shall’  those,  who  most  often  witness  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  their  religion  over  the  evil  passions  of  man, 
pass  from  such  scenes,  to  revile  their  fellows,  or  hurl 
the  brand  of  discord  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  to 
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which  they  belong  ?  These  things  are  as  revolting  to 
our  better  feelings,  as  they  are  derogatory  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  our  vocation. 

“  No  petty  jealousy  of.  another’s  gains,  no  envy  of 
another’s  fame,  no  bitterness  of  sentiment  or  of  expres¬ 
sion,  should  be  indulged  among  us.  It  is  our  duly  to 
cultivate  a  contrary  spirit,  and  to  repress  such  elisor- 
organizing  feelings  by  every  possible  means.  Without 
union,  we  cannot  sustain  the  rank  to  which  our  pro¬ 
fession  entitles  us,  nor  can  we  promote  the  interests  of 
our  science.  A  mutual  interchange  of  the  experience 
and  observations  of  each  should  be  regularly  made, 
and  with  the  freedom  which  should  characterize  the 
communications  of  men  who  are  aiming  at  the  same 
great  end.  We  should  feel  that  the  success  of  others 
adds  to  the  common  stock  of  honour,  of  which  we  are 
all  partakers,  and  that  their  disgrace  lessen,  its  amount 
"and  robs  of  that  which  is  justly  due  to  us.  We 
should  view  the  discoveries,  the  achievements  and  the 
renown  of  every  professional  brother,  however  young, 
however  remote  he  may  be  from  us,  or  how^ever  limit¬ 
ed  may  be  the  keeping  of  the  profession — as  a  deposit 
of  high  value  to  every  individual  votary  of  our  science. 
We  should  feel  that  whether  the  springs  of  knowledge 
burst  forth  in  the  north,  or  in  the  south,  on  our  western 
mountains,  or  in  our  eastern  plains,  the  rivulets  that 
flow  from  them  all  empty  into  one  common  reservoir, 
for  Our  common  use,  and  that  accordingly  our  resour¬ 
ces  will  be  more  ample,  and  our  supplies  more  abun¬ 
dant,  in  proportion  as  their  number  is  increased.  ‘  No 
sectional  prejudice  should  therefore  induce  us  to  wish 
that  even  the  smallest  of  them  should  be  dried  up, 
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vve  know  not  how  broad  a  tributary  stream  may  flow 
from  it  hereafter.  The  encourngement  of  local  jeal¬ 
ousies  is  not,  indeed,  less  adverse  .to  the  interests  of 
our  professional  repuWic,than  it  is  repvignant  to  the 
principles  on  which  our  great  national  confederacy  is 
founded.  As  members  of  both,  it  is  our  duty  to  glory 
io  the  prosperity  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  no  matter 
in  w’hat  section  of  our  country  they  may  reside.  In 
both,  our  motto  should  be  “E.plufibus  uuum.^’ — 
Though  we.  are  numerous,  though  we  are  widely  re*^ 
mote  from  each  other,  though  time  has  crowned  the 
heads  of  some  with  laurels,  while  others  are  just  now 
daring  to  aspire  at  them— under  all  our  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  should  feel  that  we  are  emphatically 
one — one  in  interest,  one  in  design,  in  the  principles^ 
that  govern  us,  and  one  in  our  grand  ultimate  objects^ 
“  And  where,  permit  me  to  ask,  would  the  power 
end,  of  a  profession  whose  members  felt  thus,  that  they 
had  but  one  common  cause  ?  Where  w’ould  the  career 
of  a  science  thus  suppprted  terminate?  The  march 
of  the  latter  could  not  be  measured,  nor  the  power  of 
the  former  scanned.  On  the  contrary,  what  can  we 
achieve  without  this  union  of  sentiment,  and  communi¬ 
ty  of  interest  ?  What  service  can  we  render  to  the 
Cause  to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves,  if,  instead 
of  strengthening  each  other’s  hands,  we  strive  to  para¬ 
lyze  them  ?  if,  when  our  brethren  engage  in  enterprisee 
for  the  promotion  of  the  common  weal,  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging,’ we  oppose  them-^instead  of  bidding  them 
God  speed,  we  frown  on  their  exertions,  and  breathe 
out  bitter  maledictions  against  them  ?  What  support  can 
coo  .^pect|  what  honour  caaire  cluiia  frun  otbers^ 
21* 
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when  the  tidings  reach  us,  that  in  a  sister  city,  in 
a  neighbouring  state,  or  in  our  own  immediate  vi- 
'  cinity,  new  institutions  dedicated  to  our  science  have 
been  founded,  we  raise  the  cry  of  rebellion,  and  sound 
the  alarm  of  war  against  those  who  have  dared  to  unite 
with  us  in  the  promotion  of  the  common  cause  ?  But 
one  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  You  are 
all  convinced  that  the  spirit  which  would  dictate  a 
course  such  as  has  been. supposed,  can  have  no  alli¬ 
ance  to  that  noble,  generous,  and  manly  feeling,  which 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  a  liberal  medical  education. 

“In  the  year  1802,  a  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tion,  founded  in  Canonsburg,  in  the  county  of  Wash-* 
ington,  was  chartered  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
this  State,  under  the  title  of  Jefferson  College.  En¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to, 
and  enjoyed  by,  other  similar  institutions — favoured 
also  with  the  occasional  patronage  of  the  State,  this  col¬ 
lege  advanced  gradually  to  a  condition  not  less  flour¬ 
ishing,  and  to  a  degree  of  reputation  not  less  olevated 
than  its  sister  colleges,  most  of  whom  had  attained  to 
mnch  riper  years.  Such  was  found  to  be  her  state,  in 

I 

the  month  of  June  last,  when  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  whose  care  her  interests  were  commit¬ 
ted,  took  place  ;  and  when  it  was  determined  by  them^ 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  right  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  exercised,  viz.  the  right  of  conferring  medical 
degrees,  that  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  might  be  extended,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
privilege  was  enjoyed,  in  connexion  with  the  original 
foundation.  To  carry  the  latter  purpose  into  effect, 
in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  salutary  objects  for 
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which  it  was  pr(>jecte(],  Avas  however,  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  at  the  seat  of  the  college.  It  becamoj  therefore, 
necessary  to  devise  some-mode  by  which  its  prerogative 
might, be  exercised,  and  the  views  of  the  board  answer¬ 
ed.  That  which  w^as  adopted,  is  not  less  characteristic 
of  zeal  for  the  *  promotion  of  knowledge,  than  it  is  of 
the  liberality  of  sentiment  ever  met  with  among  men 
whose  minds  are  not  fettered  by  local  prejudices — of 
men  who  dare  to  venture  abroad  to  do  good,  and  to  en- 
•r,\ge  in  the  same  delightful  employment.  Philadel¬ 
phia  attracted  their  attention,  as  offering  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  to  those  who  were  seeking  knowledge,  and 
promising  the  most  ready  co-operating  force  that  could 
be  enlisted  with  them,  in  the  diffusion  of  it.  Feeling, 
therefore,  convinced  that  it  mattered  not  where  the 
tree  they  were  about  to  plant  was  placed,  as  its  fruits 
were  to  be  for  general  use,  and  assured  that  here  only 
there  was  a  prospect  of  its  thriving,  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  in  their  determination.  A  Faculty  was  instituted 
to  consist  of  an  adequate  number  of  professors,  to 
teach  the  several  branches  of  medical  science  in  dis¬ 
tinct  courses,  of  public  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in 
Philadelphia.  Immediate  appointments  were  accord¬ 
ingly  made. to  some  of  these  stations,  while  others  were 
left  to  be  subsequently  supplied.  Tc  the  Faculty  thus 
instituted,  power  was  given  to  enact  laws  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  members,  and  to  frame  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  they  might  deem  necessarj'  to  answer  the  ends 
of  their  appointment.  They  have  consequently  or¬ 
ganized  themselves,  and  having  procured  the  building 
in  which  you  are  now  assembled,  have  made  alf  such 
arrangements  as  were  calculated  to  tit  it  for  the  purpose 
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of  public  instruction.  Here^  should  heaven  prosper 
their  undertaking,  they  will  commence  their  labours 
the  ensuing  fall,  seeking  out  of  the  stock  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  collected,, or  may  hereafter  collect, 
to  dispense  that  which  will  be  useful,  and  that  only.— > 
To  those  who,  after  complying  with  our  requisitions, 
submit  themselves  to  examination,  and  acquit  them¬ 
selves  honourably,  they  have  also  the  power  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  diploma  of  Jefferson  College,  conferring  on 
them  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  That  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  may  seek,  this  diploma,  might  not 
be  overlooked,  provision  was  likewise  made  by  the 
board,  for  the  appointment  of  tw^o  additional  trustees, 
to  be  residents  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  trust,  that  the 
fervent  prayers  put  up  this  morning  in  our  behalf  by 
one  of  this  number,  may  be  answered,  and  that  heaver 
may  indeed  be  for  us.  Who  then  may  be  against  us., 
we  care  not. 

‘‘  That  the  good  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  thousands 
of  pious  and  enlightened  men  are  with  us,  is  not  the 
smallest  ground  of  our  confidence  that  we  shall  even- 
tually  prosper.  < 

“  Desirous  also  of  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  poor 
man,  he  shall  he  made  the  object  of  our  special  regard-. 
Apartments  are  in  preparation  in  the  buildings  in  which 
you  are  assembled,  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
medicine  and  counsel  to  such  are  still  capable  of  seek¬ 
ing  them  beyond  their  own  homes.  In  the  prosecutioa 
of  this  part  of  our  design,  we  shall  also  be  able  to  af¬ 
ford  opportunities. to  those  who  attend  our  lectures,  of 
witnessing  many  cases  of  medical  and  snrgicsd  disease.’' 
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Jn  Oration  delivered  before  the  Phuadclphia  Medical 
Society,  pursuant  to  appointment.  '  By  J.  K.  Mitchell, 
M»  D.  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  So- 
ciety.^  February  23,  1825.  Philadelphia, — pp,  28- 
Octavo.  '  >  '  , 

'  4  *  ’ 

This  is  a  well  composed  address,  and  breathes  a  com¬ 
mendable  spirit  of  benevolence  and  candour.  The  ir* 
religion  and  envious  rivalry  of  physicians  are  honestly 
reproved.  Who  will  with  equal  honesty  expose  the 
envy  of  many  of  the  clergy  ? 

‘‘ Nearly  all  the  writers  on  medical 'ethics  concur 
with  the  world  in  fixing  on  our  profession  the  brand  of 
irreligion.  The  more,  however,’  we’ reflect  on  the 
education  and  ordinary  duties  of  ’  the  physician,  *  the 
more  must  we  be  surprised  at  this  charge,  since  we 
cannot  help  perceiving'that  they  ought  to  produce  the 
opposite  effect.  I  cannot  believe  truth  to  be  seen  less 
clearly  by  men  whose  minds  have  been  expanded  by 
knowledge  and  strengthened  by  exercise, — -whose  high* 
ost  sentiments  have  been  refined  and  exalted,  whose 
lives  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity,  and  who 
are  tempted  rather  to  good  than  to  exil.  Can  he  have 
less  exalted  views  ot  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the 
Deity,  who  is  engaged  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of 
the  starry  heavens,  the  secrets  of  the  mighty  deep,  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  ? 
Can  true  philosophy,  which  consists  in  a  more  intimate 
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acquaintance  Tvith  the  works  of  God,  lessen  our: con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  greatness,  or  our  gratitude  to  his  good¬ 
ness  ?.  Can  the  physician  who  has  studied,  with  deep 
attention  the  wonderful  frame  which  contains  his  soul 
— the  most  complex  of  the  works  of  the  Creator — be¬ 
lieve,  that  its  numerous  and  intricate  organs  were*i/?2i- 
ted  in  their  efforts  for  the  support  of  life,  by  the  “  for¬ 
tuitous  concourse  of  atoms?”  If  his  heart  be  not.steel- 
ed  against  the  evidence  of  truth,  he  must  behold  in  the 
existence  of  remedies  for  many  terrible  pb}^sical  evils 
which  man  drags  down  upon  himself,  substantial  proois 
that  God  is  merciful  as  weli  as  powerful^  good^^s  well 
dA  great..  ,  .  , 

That  such  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  profession 
of  medicine  may  be  made  evident  by  reflecting  that 
those  who  have  been  justly  celebrated  for  their  philoso¬ 
phical  skill  and  medical  usefulness  have  been  very 
commonly  humble  and  sincere  beiieyers.  What  names 
eland  preeminent  in  the  bistorjr  of  medicine  ?  are  they 
not  the  names  of  Parre,  Sydenhain,  Boeerhaave,  BotaU 
lus,  Cullen,  Cheselden,  Fothergill,  Rush,  Hoffman, 
Stahl,. Hartley,  Percival,  &c.  &c.  And  were  not  these 
great  men  as  much  distinguished  for  piety  as  for  skill 
and  talent  ?  Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  the  religion  of 
physicians,  makes  the  remark,  “that  the  weight  of 
such  names  alone  in  favour  of  revelation^  is  sufficieDt 
to  turn  the  scale  against  all  the  infidelity  that  has  ever 
dishonoured  the  science  of  medicine.”  VVe  should  be 
wary  then  of  admitting  .this  unfounded . charge  against 
the  character  of  our  art,  lest  we  unjustly  impair^  the 
reputation  of  a  science  with  which  arc  associated  our 
ibndest  hopes  and  our  dearest  intecestai. .  We  should 
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“  Freely  let  him  wear 

Tlie  wreuilis  wliich  genius  wove  and  planted  there, 

Foe  as  1  am,  should  envy  tear  me  down, 

Myself  would  labour  to  replace  the  crown.’* 

“  There  are  gentlemen  in  our  profession,  whose 
chief  delight  consists  in  urging  onward  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer,  and  who  strive  to  “  Strew  with  flowers  the 
thorny  ways  of  truth.”  If  I  could  think  otherwise,  I 
should  be  forgetful  of  kindness  and  assistance,  which  1 
could  not  forget  without  dishonour.” 


REVIEW. 

First  report  of  the  Ne‘w~York  Colonization  Society ^  read 
at  the  annual  meetings  October  29,  1823. — pp,  32. 
Octavo.  JYevo-York^  1883. 

This  society^  is  instituted  for  co-operating  w’ith  a  pa¬ 
rent  society  organized  nearly  seven  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  colonizing  the  free  Africans  in  the  United 
States;*  and  presents  in  the  pamphlet  whose  title  page 
wc  have  copied  its  first  report  bn  the  important  objects 
of  the  institution.*  Every  thing  relative  to  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  our  black  population  must  be  interesting  to  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  country 
The  number  of  coloured  people  in  our  territories  is 
estimated  in  this  pamphlet  at  1,900,000,  almost  one  fifth 
of  all  the  inhabitants  within  our  dominions.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  generations  demonstrates  that  they 
^not be  amalgamated  with  the  whites ;  for  however  light 
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the  shades  of  complexion,  in  the  intermixtures  that 
have  taken  place,  those  shades  form  a  barrier  against 
iaterrnarriagos  with  them,  and  their  full  and  entire  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  social 
lil’e  among  us.  They  have  been  introduced  among  us 
without  the  consent  of  any  individual  among  them,  and 
by  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  moral  obligation 
which  should  regulate  the  commerce  of  social  beings, 
our  citizens  have  fitted  out  vessels  under  the  sanction 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  have  tra¬ 
ded  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  this  unhappy  race  of  men. 
For  twenty  yeirs  this  traffic  was  legalized,  as  far  as 
human  law  can  legalize  any  species  of  traffic  contra¬ 
vening  the  eternal  laws  of  righteousness.  Our  citi¬ 
zens  have  bought  and  sold  without  remorse  we  fear  the 
persons  of  men  robbed  of  every  thing  dear  to  human 
nature,  except  life.  Our  Statesmen  have  sworn,  our  citi- 
Ecns  have  sw  orn  to  a  constitution  for  its  support,  embo¬ 
dying  this  evil,  in  all  its  enormity,  and  at  this  moment, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  are  held  in 
bondage  under  the  forms  of  public  law,  which  all  who 
swear  to  the  constitution  endeavour  to  bind  themselves 
to  maintain.  The  enormity  of  this  crime  against  God 
nnd  humanity  is  seen  and  felt  by  many  in  the  land.  We 
have  declared  this  traffic,  long  a  constitutional  one  as 
it  was  foreign,  and  yet  constitutional  as  it  is  domestic,  pi¬ 
racy,  and  hence  all  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  murderers 
The  President  of  the  United  States^n  his  late  address 
to  congress  tells  the  nation  end  the  world  that  he  has 
been  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  unite  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  couU' 
try,  in  proclaiming  the  slave  trade  piracy.  Here  theia, 
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by  the  showing  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  oia 

A 

country,  we  are  as  a  nation  guilty  of  solemn  constitu¬ 
tional  piracy,  a  sin  for  which  we  have  surely  reason 
to  dread  the  w  rath  of  heaven. 

The  Colonization  Society  proposes  to  provide  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  this  evil.  It  will  fail.  But  the  efforts  to  send 
Christian  Africans  back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
to  evangelize  them,  may  be  productive  of  good.  We 
think  it  much  less  exceptionable  than  the  sending  of  our 
Protestant  African  brethren  into  the  Popish  island  of 
Hayti,  w  here  they  will  be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  our 
white  brethren  in  the  south. 


The  writer  of  the  enclosed  trifles  without  pretending 
to  authorship,  writes  merely  to  amuse  a  lonely  hour. 
If  the  editor  of  the  much  admired  “Witness”  thinks 
among  its  more  important  pages,  w^orks  of  fancy  might 
amuse  some  of  his  readers,  he  may  perhaps  hear  again 
from  his  unknow^n  friend. 

[W  •e  do  not  not  know  who  our  new'  correspondent,  that 
fuvoursiis  with  the  follow  ing  “  Dream,”  and  “  Thoughts 
on  Life,”  is.  But  w  e  trustour  readers  w  ill  agree  w  ith  us 
in  the  wish  to  have  more  from  the  same  pen. — Ed.  Wit.] 

A  DREAM 

After  closing  my  temporal  aft'airs  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  composing  my  mind  for  the  Sabbath  of  rest 
and  blessedness  that  w'as  approaching,  1  fell  asleep  ud‘ 
der  the  protectiBg  care  of  that  merciful  Being  who 
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showers  his  favours  on  the  unjust,  as  well  as  the 
just ;  presently  I  felt  my  mind  awakened,  and  my  feel- 
ings  strongly  excited  by  the  deep-toned  accents  of  a 
very  popular  preacher,  and  found  I  was  listening  among 
his  parishioners  to  the  clear  and  lucid  explanations  of 
this  great  expositor  of  the  holy  scriptures.  He  was 
lecturing  on  one  of  the  Psalms  which  I  thought  a  beau¬ 
tifully  devotional  part  of  worship,  leading  the  mind  to 
I  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  providence  of 
^  I  God.  I  was  surprised  to  find  few  of  the  congregation 
I  had  collected  in  time  to  be  instructed  and  delighted  with 
I  this  very  interesting  part  of  the  service.  They  kept 
I  however  constantly  arriving,  and  by  the  opening  and 
“  closing  of  doors,  proved  a  great  annoyance  to  those 
i^’ho  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  their 
Creator. 

Ah  !  thought  1,  if  these  fellow-christians  of  mine  had 
a  petition  to  present  to  the  legislature,  how  solicitous, 
how  anxious  would  they  be  to  arrive  on  the  spot  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  opened,  prepared  and  ready  to  enter  the 
august  assembly  of  these  guardians  of  their  temporal 
concerns.  How  much  more  zealous  should  we  be  to 
enter  the  court  of  the  “King  of  kings, to  offer  our 

I  humble  petitions  for  forgiveness,  and  solicitous  to  ar¬ 
range  our  spiritual  affairs. 

The  preacher  commenced  his  sermon,  and  although 
I  cannot  name  the  text,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  subject,  which  was  the  necessity  of  regulating  our 
lives  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  blessed  example  of 
our  Saviour.  And  here  the  preacher  made  the  most 
powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  dock,  in  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  the  inumerable  blessings  they  were  daily 
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receiving  from  that  benificcnt  l>eing  they  so  negligent¬ 
ly  worshipped.  It  was  the  service  of  gratitude  he  clnlm- 
ed  for  his  lord  and  master,  it  was  the  offering  of  a 
pure  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart.  He  warned 
them  in  the  most  affecting  terms  against  that  religion 
which  is  stimulated  only  by  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  happy  state  of  those 
who  improve  the  talent  entrusted  to  their  care  by  a 
life  of  holy  piety,  regulating  every  action  by  the  grand 
Christian  precept,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  neigh¬ 
bour. 

Ah  !  thought  I,  this  is  the  acute  reasoning,  the  nervr 
ous  diction,  the  elegant  language  of  Paul  of  old. 
What  a  pity  that  the  sphere  of  such  usefulness  should 
be  limited.  The  universe  should  he  his  church,  anti 
the  whole  world  his  audience. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  if  his  people  realized  the 
great  blessing  they  possessed  in  such  a  Pastor,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  middle  «aged  man,  very  respectable  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  occasionally  a  very  attentive  hearer,  but  ah! 
sad  dereliction  of  feeling!  in  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  discourse  he  fell — asleep.  Next  to  him  sr.t 
a  very  interesting  famil}'.  The  parents  in  the  meridian 
of  life,  with  a  lovely  group  of  children  about  them. 
The  father  was  extremely  attentive  and  possessed  that 
intelligent  expression  of  face  which  seemed  to  say  h<' 
fully  appreciated  all  he  heard.  The  next  pew  was  al¬ 
most  occupied  by  females,  one  venerable  looking  old  man 
who  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  almost  a  patriarchal  age 
was  standing,  every  faculty  seemed  absorbed  in  listen¬ 
ing  with  the  most  perfect  attention.  Time  seemed  Ion 
since  to  have  scattered  the  frosts  ef  winter  over  Ids^ 
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Jiigh  comprehensive  forehead,  and  it  was  interesting  lo 
niark  the  contrast  between  him  and  a  beautiful  young 
creature  who  was  in  the  next  scat,  devoting  herself  to 
her  Maker  in  the  days  of  her  youth.  What  a  bright 
example  thought  I  to  the  young  females  who  are  wit¬ 
nessing  her  solemn  engagements.  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth”  is  an  expression  of 
^rcat  force. 

I  thought  the  congregation  generally  the  most  at¬ 
tentive  listeners.  One  thing  I  recollect  surprised  me  :  af¬ 
ter  the  sermon  closed,  and  the  blessingwas  pronounced, 
there  is  always  a  moment  of  holy  silence  when  each  soul 
seems  in  prayerful  communion  to  be  offering  the  hom- 
:^g3  of  a  purified  spirit  to  the  invisible  Father  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  this  w  as  almost  instantly  interrupted  bx"  that  gene¬ 
ral  bustle  w  hich  indicates  the  creatures  haste  to  leave 
the  presence  of  its  Creator.  And  now'  commenced  a 
rapid  opening  of  doors,  a  succession  of  quick,  and  hasty 
footsteps  ;  the  congregation  collected  in  little  groups, 
and  now  began  such  a  w  arfare  of  cakes  and  apples  I  I 
What  thought  I  cannot  these  people  fast  one  hour  for 
•Him  who  fasted  forty  days,  and  forty  nights”  for 
them  ! 

The  practice  of  eating  in  church  may  be  tolerated- 
for  very  small  children,  but  those  of  larger  growth 
should  be  taught  self-denial,  and  to  sacrifice  their  in¬ 
clination  to  propriety,  time,  and  place. 

I  observed  the  majestic  form  of  the  Preacher  passing 
silently  down  the  aisle,  wholly  abstracted  from  sur¬ 
rounding  objects^  and  realizing  the  responsibility  of 
his  holy  office,  and  I  thought  even  after  his  eloquent 
?oice  had  ceased,  a  reflecting  mind  would  dwell  on 
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what  it  had  heard,  and  pass  the  intermission  ui  solemn 
review  of  the  past,  and  suitable  preparation  for  the  eve¬ 
ning  service.  For  myself^  my  thoughts,  and  feelings  ? 
had  been  so  spiritualized  by  the  powerful  preaching  j 
of  this  wonderful  man,  that  1  could  not  descend  to  the  | 
gross  indulgence  of  eating.  I  recollect  thinking  too  i 
this  practice  was  irreverent,  and  improper  in  the  house 
of  God. 

The  frequent  walking  out,  and  in,  of  individuals  1 
found  also  a  great  interruption  ;  and  I  observed  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  evinced  his  disapprobation  by  an 
impressive  silence  till  these  stray  sheep  had  closed  the 
door,  or  when  they  returned  till  they  had  taken  their 
seats. 

’Tis  a  most  exalted  privilege,  thought  I,  to  tread  the 
•earthly  courts  of  our  Heavenly  Father  every  week  ; 
•and  he  has  promised  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  his  name  he  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
What  a  check  should  this  be  on  alt  irreverent  conduct, 
and  light  coversation,that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  Om- 
^nipotent  rests  upon  us.  “  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  tem 
pie;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him.” 

The  congregation  had  resumed  their  seats.  The 
Preacher  commenced  the  evening  service  with  a  fer^ 
vent  prayer,  in  which  I  joined  with  feelings  of  deep 
.humility  and  contrition — just  at  this  interesting  mo- 
xnent  the  magical  thread  of  sleep  was  broken,  and  I  was 
awake  to  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  all  I  had 
b^d,  with  the  sad  certainty  that  I  could  hear  np 
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Life»  like  the  tl:]ys  which  employ  it  are  bcautiiully  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events  into  distinct 
periods.  Childhood  is  the  dawn  of  our  existence,  with 
Just  light  enough  to  perceive  its  native  beauty,  and 
budding  promise.  Its  frolic  steps  lead  us  on  to  youth, 
the  morning  of  our  life,  radient  in  brilliancy  and  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  expanding  to  the  most  perfect  loveliness. 
Vouth  conducts  us  to  maturity,  the  meridian  and  noon 
of  our  existence,  rich  in  dignified  grace,  and  moral, 
rtucl  intellectual  beauty.  Maturity  with  all  its  acquire¬ 
ments  of  wisdom  and  experience  leaves  us  in  the  lap 
of  «age,  most  impressively  illustrated  by  the  sober  grey, 
and  gathering  shades  of  evening. 

What  grateful  beings  ought  we  to  be  to  our  Bountiful 
Creator  for  the  amazing  display  of  his  goodness  in  this 
progressive  and  amiable  plan.  Every  part  of  the  time 
bestowed  on  us  filled  with  enjoyments  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  ;  and  tlie  whole  period  from  childhood  to  age,  one 
continued  display  of  his  superintending  providence. 
What  a  sublime,  and  exalted  idea  that  the  great  God 
Omnipotent,  who  gathereth  the  heavens  about  him  as 
a  curtain  and  before  whose  throne  even  the  angels  veil 
t^ieir  faces,  upholds  us  by  his  almighty  power,  and  will 
if  we  walk  in  his  laws,  one  day  receive  us  to  his  holy 
presence. 

A  well  regulated  mind  suitably  impressed  with  the 
innumerable  and  undeserved  blessings  of  its  Heavenly 
Father  will  immediately  commence  the  most  watchful 
care  over  every  hour  of  that  life  entrusted  to  us,  that 
«ach  .may  bear  a.  good  repori  to  the  Great  Author  of 
our  day«. 


Childhood,  though  but  the,  commencememt  of  life 
hiis  much  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  love  and  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  life,  health  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  improvenient.  The  second  great  duty,  love 
and  obedience  to  parents,  kindness  and  affection  to  bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters  ;  then  the  diligent  improvement  of 
lime  to  prepare  them  for  all  those  duties  they  are  des¬ 
tined  to  perform. 

Youth,  is  the  season  of  all  others,  to  serve  and 
adore  our  Maker.  How  numerous  are  the  bles¬ 
sings  and  enjoyments  the  Almighty  has  showered  od 
youth.  Health,  strength  and  intellectual  capacity  ;  a 
pliability  of  mind,  and  elasticity  of  feeling  which  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualifies  them  to  offer  the  first,  and  best  feelings 
of  their  nature  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  these  varied 
blessings. 

Maturity,  rich  in  moral  and  intellectual  perfection, 
with  all  its  treasures  of  domestic  happiness,  owes  a  vast 
debt  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  the  preservation  of 
that  life  so  highly  endowed,  besides  great  responsibility 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which  the 
possesion  of  such  important  blessings  involves. 

Age,  the  last  stage  of  this  long  pilgrimage,  though  it 
seems  the  very  wreck  of  nature,  has  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for,  in  having  safely  passed  through  these  successive 
periods  ;  and  though  most  of  its  enjoyments  have 
probably  been  transmitted  to  children,  and  children’s 
children,  still  these  are  the  great  links  in  the  family 
chain,  which,  though  they  divide,  still  unite  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

Life,  hiis  its  Spring  and  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  every  season  as  it  declines,  admirably  prepares 
us  for  that  which  k  to  follow. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  ^c.  !26  i 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LEXTER  FROM  A  PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGY¬ 
MAN  OF  RESPECTABILITY  IN  NEW-YORK. 

% 

1  have  nothing  encouraging  to  communicate.  Ini¬ 
quity  abounds  more  and  more  with  us,  and  is  growing 
more  impudent — the  Sabbath  is  openly  profaned — 

I  groceries,  victualing-houses,  livery-stables,  and  other 
I  places  of  resort  for  the  idle  and  profligate,  are  kept 
I  open,  and  liberally  encouraged.  And  in  addition  to 
our  former  accomplished  and  genteel  nuisances,  we 
have  a  newspaper  published  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  mercantile  and  business  part 
of  the  community.  0  !  these  are  dark  days.  These 
are  times  when  my  heart  sickens  at  the  scenes  which 
we  are  called  to  witness. 

At  Albany,  the  people  of  God  complain  of  the  ungod¬ 
ly  example  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  They 
exert  a  most  unhappy  influence  on  the  morals  of  that 
city,  and,  in  some  measure,  on  the  character  of  the 
whole  state.  Truly  we  ought  to  he  at  our  posts  ;  and 
to  he  prepared  to  bear  the  load  of  obloquy  and  re** 

I  roach,  which  is  heaped,  by  the  men  of  belial,  on  all 
v;Iio  are  faitidul. 

The  exertions  of  tlie  Christian  community  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  wicked- 
edness,  in  our  country  ;  and  I  wonder  that  the  church  is 
not  more  alive  to  the  alarming  fict.  We  have  been 
deceived' by  the  reports  of  charitable  societies:  wc 
I  have  a  more  f.ivourable  picture  than  is  warranted,  and 
we  have  calculated  on  effects  prop6rtioncd  to  the 
means  w’hich  h.tve  been  usoil.  We  crleulate  that  ev- 
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ery  Bible,  every  missionary,  and  every  tract,  will  con¬ 
vert  a  certain  number - But  1  must  have  done. 

X.  Y. 

AX  ODE. 

'  CHRIST  JESUS. 

Who  is  the  Father’s  only  Son, 

Begotten  by  himself  alone, 

The  second  in  the  great  Three-One  ? 

Christ  JEsii. 

Who  took  the  sinner’s  humble  place. 

To  make  him  heir  of  saving  grace, 

And  bring  him  to  his  heavenly  place  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 

Who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  man, 

That  God  might  smile  on  earth  again. 

And  bless  the  nations  with  his  reign  ? 

‘  Christ  Jesus. 

Who  died  upon  th’  accursed  tree,^ 

His  people  from  the  curse  to  free, 

And  grant  them  spiritual  liberty  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 

Who  went  down  to  the  clay-cold  tomb, 

To  sanctify  the  body’s  home, 

Till  to  redeem  it  he  shall  come  ? 

Christ  Jesus; 

Who  burst  the  bands  of  mighty  death, 

Resum’d  his  life,  recall’d  his  breath. 

And  nobly  seized  the  conqueror’s  wTeath  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 


i^ociry^  . 


Who  took  his  flight  through  azure  sky, 

A\  hile  angels  rais’d  the  gladsome  cry, 

“  Lift  up  your  heads  ye  gates  on  high”  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 

Who  sits  at  God’s  right  hand  above. 

To  plead  for  heirs  of  sovereign  love. 

And  make  them  all  his  blessings  prove  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 

Who  will,  in  glorious  majesty, 

As  Judge,  break  through  the  mantling  sky, 

To  be  beheld  by  every  eye  ? 

Christ  Jesus. 

Who  will  th’  awak’ning  trumpet  blow, 

And  put  in  motion  all  below’. 

And  pass  upon  them  sentence  too  ? 

\ 

Christ  Jesus. 

To  w’hom  then  shall  a  sinner  turn,  .  ’  . 

While  under  sense  of  guilt  he  mourn. 

But  to  Him  w^ho  the  curse  has  borne  ; 

Christ  Jesus. 

Saviour  divine,  in  thee  I  trust, 

To  save  my  soul  ;  to  raise  my  dust : — 

Thou  art  the  Lord,  thine  Israel’s  boast ; — ^ 

Christ  Jes^s. 

Let  heaven  and  earth  unite  to  raise 
Harmonious  and  eternal  praise 
To  him  who  saves  by  glorious  ways  ; — 

Christ  Jesus. 

X.  " 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  MAN. 

NO.  TI. 

Messiah^s  Throne, 

The  eternal  Son  of  God  is  the  mediator  between 
God  and  men.  The  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant, 
as  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  is  the  equal  of  God  the 
Father,  in  Being,  in  perfection,  and  in  glory.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  nevertheless,  between  his  sonshtp  and  his 
mediatory  character  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  Cnristian. 
In  social  life  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  person  and  the  office,  w  hich  he  bears  ;  or 
between  the  person  simply,  and  as  invested  with  official 
power.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  distinction  is  of 
as  easy  apprehension  as  in  common  life.  The  Sa¬ 
viour  is  eternally  und  ncces^artVy  the  Son  of  God  ;  but 
he  is  voluntarily,  and  by  constitution,  the  Mediator. 
This  constitution  took  its  rise  from  the  divine  purpose 
of  mercy  in  favor  of  man,  by  the  fall  involved  in  utter 
ruin. 

According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Covenant  of  Re¬ 
demption,  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  character  of  the 
Christ  of  God,  appeared  in  due  time,  to  save  from  mise¬ 
ry  the  church  which  he  loved.  Now  exalted  in  glorv, 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  is  prospering  in  his  hand. 
Attend  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  extent  of  his  pow  er, 
as  Mediator  in  the  administration  of  his  peculiar  empire. 

As  the  church  is  the  chief  object  of  Immanuel’s  love, 
‘so  is  she  the  most  important  subject  of  his  authority. 
This  is  his  special  empire.  Upon  his  church  he  be¬ 
stows  those  giftsi,  and  graces  and  blessings,  which  con- 
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tUtute  her  the  joy  of  the  land,  and  a  praise  in  the  earth. 
There  is  the  centre  of  his  moral  and  physical  domin* 
ions,  and  around  her  revolve,  in  their  appointed  orbits, 
the  various  systems  that  exist.  His  dwelling  place  is  in 
Zion.  But  out  her  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  he  shines, 
lie  is  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  All  these 
things  are  given  him  as  he  is  the  Mediator.  As  God’s 
eternal  son,  the  whole  extent  of  this  empire  belonged 
to  him  by  an  original  right.  He,  equally  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  blessed  Spirit,  gave  existence  to  created  na¬ 
ture,  and  upholds  it  in  being  by  the  wordofhis  power. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  the  Son  of  God,  merely,  that  he 
appears  in  the  character  of  the  Ghurch’p  Saviour  ;  it 
is  as  Mediator  that  he  is  thus  revealed.  What  he  posr 
sessed  before  as  Creator  and  Governor,  becomes 
his,  as  he  is  Redeemer,  under  new  considerations, 
upon  a  new  ground,  and  for  a  new  end.  He  en¬ 
gaged  to  save  his  Church.  In  that  engagement  he 
was  constituted  Mediator.  The  Church  which  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  save,  is  extensively  related  writh  the  seversd 
departments  of  God’s  universal  kingdom ;  and  upon 
her  safety,  ielicity  and  glory,. those  relations  have  an 
influence  either  salutary  or  unfavourable,  according 
to  various  circumstances.  To  direct  and  control 
these,  according  to  their  respective  tendencies,  they 
must  be  under  his  government,  in  that  character  in 
which  he  saves  ;  that  is,  in  his  character  of  Messsiab  ; 
for  in  the  simple  relation.of  Son  of, God  he.saves  none 
of  the  human  family  ;  being,  in  this  character,  like  that 
of  the  Father,  a  consuming  Are  to.  the  workers  of  ini¬ 
quity.  That  all  things  should  be  bis,  as  he  is  the  Christ, 
to  subserve  the  designs  of  mercy,  in  saving  his. peeple. 
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flows  from  the  engagements  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 
All  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  unto  me,  IJis 
kingdom  ruleth  over  all.  Hence  from  the  Sun  in  his 
splendid  chariot,  to  the  minutest  particles  of  dust 
.  that  dances  in  his  beam,  Messiah’s  power  is  felt ;  and 
.  oyer  all  intelligences,  from  the  highest  angel  that  waits 
before  the  throne  of  heaven,  down  through  all  the  ran¬ 
ges  of  moral  existence,  to  Lucifer  on  his  throne  of 
burning  darkness,  his  supremacy  is  exercised.  We  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  distinction  that  confines  our  Re¬ 
deemer’s  power  to  a  “  supernatural  ordering  of  all  things 
to  supernatural  ends,”  to  the  exclusion  of  these  things 
themselves  from  the  limits  of  his  dominion,  in  their  natu- 
ral  constitution  and  connexions.  In  such  constitution 
'and  connexion,  we  are  persuaded,  all  things  must  be 
in  his  hand  that  they  maybe  supernaturally  directed  to 
supernatural  ends. 

This  universality  of  Immanuel’s  power  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Church’s  safety,  and  occupies  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  consolations  of  the  saint.  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  churchy  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
'  not  prevail  against  it.  All  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.  These  assurances  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  our  Saviour,  as  our  Saviour,  over  the 
inhabitants  of  hell,  and  upon  his  right  of  dominion  over 
every  creature,  and  every  influence,  and  every  event; 
for  if  there  be  one  hostile  agent  or  one  inimical  influence 
not  under  the  control  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer 
of  sinners,  that  agent,  or  that  influence,  may  operate  the 
ruin  of  the  saint,  or  prove  the  destruction  of  the  church. 
It  is  “  as  Redeemer,  that  he  restrains  and  conquers  all 
his  and  our  enemies”  All  things  are  put  under  hiiriy  ami 
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all  agents,  God  in  the  person  of  the  Father  alone  except¬ 
ed,  arc  by  covenant  sti  pulation  put  at  his  disposal.  1. 
Cor.  XV.  27. 

Upon  the  slightest  suggestion,  the  texts  recorded  in 
proof  of  the  power  of  Jesus  over  organized  matter^ 
will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  Bible.  We' need  not 
therefore  enter  into  a  detailed  notice  of  the  employment 
of  his  authority  over  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
the  elements  of  material  nature.  The  mere  anima¬ 
ted  tribes,  too,  are  in  his  power,-  All  sheep  and 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  the, fowl  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.’’  Ps.  viii.  7,  8.  Heb.  ii.  9. 
Having  this  dominion  over  them,  he  establishes 
in  favor  of  his  people,  a  covenant  of  peace  with 
(he  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  heaven,  and  the  creep¬ 
ing  things  of  the  ground.  Gen.  ix.  11.  But  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  his  authority  ovet^ 
moral  beings. 

Among  the  all  things  given  to  the  Son,  as  Mediator, 
we  are  authorised  to  reckon  the  angels  of  heaveil. 
Those  Spirits  that,  in  the  possession  of  power,  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  of  unstained  purity,  occupy  the  high  regions 
of  glory  and  celestial  bliss,  are  his  attendants.  In  that 
subordinate  chain  of  created  agency,  established  in  the 
decree  of  God,  for  carrying  forward  the  plan,  and  making 
effectual  the  aims  of  merer,  angelic  services  were  made 
necessary.  Those  services  must  be  directed  by  Messiah. 
And  as  all  their  movements,  in  attending  the  heirs  of 
salv^ation,  are  guided  by  the  stipulations,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  this  covenant,  they  must  bow  to 
him  as  their  administrator,  and  yield  obedience  to  him, 
in  his  character  of  Saviour.  “  Are  they  not  all  minis-  . 
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(ering  apiritf?,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shalj 
be  the  heirs  of  salvation.” 

Under  himself  and  into  one  blessed  association,  Chris! 
athers  the  holy  angels  and  redeemed  men.  Eph.  i. 
LO.  In  bowing  to  him  as  Immanuel,  those  celestial 
agents  receive  from  the  divine  hand  contirmation  in  ho> 
fihess  and  felicity.  And-the  saved  sinner,  believing  in 
him  who  is '  the  Hicad  of  alt  principality  and  powers,  is 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  angels.  Ye  are  come  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  and  church  of -the  firstborn.  Heb.  xii.  2^,  25. 
In  the  mansions  of  glory  accordingly,  both  unite  in  the 
anthems  so  sweetly  sung  in  honour  of  the  Lamb.  Rev. 
T. '  11,  IS.  Angels,  indeed,  cannot  sing,  as  saved  men 
can, '  **  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood  but 
they  can  chant  upon  the  highest  key,  and  in  sweetest 
harmony  with  the  redeemed,  in  the  melodious  strains 
of  heaven,  “Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re¬ 
ceive  power  &c.  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  language 
and  spirit  of  their  song,  in  an  obedience  of  activity,  they 
do  bis  pleasure.  They  attended  him  in  his  visit  to  Si¬ 
nai,  they  announced  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  they  told  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  they  accompanied  him  in 
his  ascent  to  his  full  possession,  in  our  nature,  of  the 
mediatorial  throne.  Thence  they  receive  his  orders, 
and  =  whilst  employed  in  subserving  his  designs  of 
grace,  they  are,  in  the  dispensations  of  God,  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  manifold  wisdom,  as  well  as  with  the 
riches  of  his  love.  Eph.  iii.  10. 

Over  the  fallen  angels  likewise,. Messiah  sways  his 
sceptre  of  authority.  He  has  Iht  keys  of  hell.  In  the 
days  of  his  humiliation,  he  commanded  the  devils,  and 
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compelled  a  reluctant  compliance  with  his  will.  He  it 
was  whom  John  in,vision»  beheld  descending  from 
heaven  with  a  chain  to  bind  Satan,  during  the  millenial 
years  of  the  Church’s  peace.  It  is  he  who  restrains  the 
rage  of  the  roaring  lion,  and  in  the  case  of  every  saint, 
disappoints  him  of  his  prey. 

The  Son.  of  God,  in  the  character  of  the  Christ  of 
God,  has  dominion  over  all. the  children  of  men.  The 
saints  are  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  wicked  he  rules  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  Mediatorial  authority.  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of 
thine  enemies.  That  he  might  gather  from  their  dis- 
.  persions  the  objects  of  divine  love,  and  bestow  upon 
them,  in  their  appointed  times,  eternal  life  ;  the  world 
in  its  whole  frame,  when  tottering  under  the  weight 
of  human  guilt,  and  the  pressure  ,of  the  curse  of 
God,  was  placed  in  his  hand.  Listen  to  his  declaration  : 

The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolv- 
ccf ;  1  bear  up  the  pillars  of  it.”  Thus  our  sinful  world  is 
now  found  under  a  dispensation  of  grace.  The  whole 
physical  and  moral  constitution  of  things  is  lodged  iii 
his  hand.  He  guides  the  course  of  nature.  Man,  with 
all  his  intellectual,  moral,  active,  and  social  principles, 
is  under  bis  providence.  All  the  lights  of  reason,  of 
conscience,  of  science,  are. from  him.  He  is  the  light 
of  the  world.  He  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  in¬ 
to  the  world,  with  whatever  portion  of  illumination  he 
may  possess  ;  but  still  of  very  different  kinds,  upon  ve¬ 
ry  different  grounds,  and  for  very  different  ends.  The 
saints*  of  God  stand  in  very  near  relationship,  in  this 
life  to'proflgate  and  infidel  men.  The  policy  and  pursuits 
of  these  men,  constitute  an  important  portion  of  that 

matjhictery,  put  in  requisition  in.  the  course  of  that 
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providenoe  which  displays  the  power,  the  wisdom,  aou 
the  grace  of  God.  This  machinery  must,  consequently, 
be  in  the  mediatorial  hand  of  the  Son  of  God.  Man, 
in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  is  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  our  Redeemer,  the  end  of  this  subjec¬ 
tion  we  are  abundantly  taught.  “  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to 
as  many  as  thou  bast  given  him.” 

From  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  relationships, 
we  shall  at  present  hold  ourselves  excused,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  ofthat  which  is  embraced  in  national  association. 
Han,  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  bis  social  princi¬ 
ples,  is  under  the  moral  government  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Social  man,  in  national,  political  society,  is  subjected  to 
his  authority,  and  in  that  relation,  is  obliged  to  regard 
the  fullest  revelation  of  his  will  with  which  he  may  be 
favoured.  Our  remarks,  in  this  paper,  respect  chieffy, 
tfiose  to  whom  he  has  sent  bis  Bible.  In  this  Bible  we 
are  informed  that  the  heathen  are  given  to  him  for  his  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos¬ 
session.  The  constituted  authorities  ofthese  nations,  their 
kings  and  their  judges,  are  commanded  to  do  homage, 
to  him,  under  the  penal  sanction  of  his  high  displeasure 
and  the  tremendous  effects  ofthat  displeasure  in  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  iron  rod.  Ps.  ii.  8, 12.  In-thelpnguageof 
the  prophet,  he  is  described  as  receiving  “a  kingdom 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him.”  “  And  all  dominion  shall  serve  and  obey  him,^ 
Dan.  vii.  14, 27.  This  submission  is  in  correspondence 
with  his  titles,  which  we  are  certified  are  not  bestow 
ed  en  him,  as  titles  often  are  upon  earthly  pageants, 
for  empty  pocgde.  He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
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JorJs*.”  God  hatii  given  him  a  name  which  is  kbove 
every  name,  that  at  the‘  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  and  every  tongue  cidnfess,  to  the  glory 
of  God.”  If  Immanuel  be  not  the  moral  Governor  of 
nations,  why  in  that  inspired  volume  given  by  him,  do 
we  find  so  rnany  requisitions  made  of  nations,  as  such  ; 
why  so  many  institutions  given  to  political  society^  for 
the  fulfilment  of  those  requisiliops  ;  why  so  many  judg¬ 
ments  threatened  against  nations  for  impiety  and  im¬ 
morality  ;  and  why  so  many  pages  of  sacred  scripture 
occupied  in  the  detail  of  judgments  executed  upon  sin¬ 
ful  nations?  He  is  their  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  The 
exercise  '  of  judgment,  in  reference  to  individual  man, 
to  nations  and  to  the  world  at  the  last  day,  is  delegated 
to  Messiah.  “  The  Father  judgelh  no  man  ;  bat  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  :  And  hath  given 
him  authority  to  execute  judgmsent  also,  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  man.”  lie,  whose  voice  shook  the 
earth,  in  giving  law,  ecclesiastical  and  political  to  the 
sons  Jacob  of  old,  speaks  now  from  heaven,  to  the 
church,  and  to  nations,  where  his  scripture  is  found, 
and  demands  of  both  obedience  to  his  will,  in  their 
respective  departments.  Did  the  neglects  and  sins  of 
ancient  Israel,  as  a  body  politic,  receiv  e  a  due  recom- 
pence  of  vengeance  ;  and  shall  modern  nations,  within 
hearing  of  bis  voice  from  heaven,  and  in  the  full  blaze 
of  his  Gospel  light,  neglect  and  transgress  against  his 
authority  with  impunity  ?  “  See  that  you  refuse  not  him 
that  speaketh  ;  for  if  they  escape  not  who  refused  him 
who  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  we  not  escape, 
if  we  turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.” 
Heb.  xii.  25.  He  exectiteth  judgment^  because  he  i> 
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the  Son  of  man,'’  As  the  Angel  of  providence,  he  scat^ 
ters  the  coals  of  divine  indignation  among  the  nations. 
Rev,  viii,  6. 

^  We  deem  this  subject  in  its  practical  results,  of  great 
Importance  to  the  nations  and  to  the  church,  persuaded 
as  we  are  that  upon  it  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  lays  a 
peculiar  emphasis,  we  embrace  it  in  its  broadest  import. 
Nor  do  we  feel  disp^ed  to  shrink  from  any  of  its  le¬ 
gitimate  consequences.  This  Meditorial  dominion  of  our 
Lord,  over  all  things,  does  not  exclude  Jehovah  in  the 
person  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the 
throne  of  Empire  ;  so  that  if  Jesus  be  head  of  all,  they 
must  stand  by  as  unemployed  spectators.  We  know 
that  Christ  is  the  immediate  Head  and  Ruler  in  Zion ; 
but  the  Father  and  ' the  Spirit  are  not  excluded  from 
the  Church  or  its  government.  They  concur  with 
the  Son  in  alFhis  operations  of  grace.  Why  not  so 
in  those  operations  of  nature  that  are  put  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  grace  ?  This  really  is  the  matter  of  fact. 

My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work.” 

We  do,  however  admit,  as  a  legitimate  result  of  this 
doctrine,  that  all  natural  good  is  by  the  prayer  of  faith 
to  be  sought  from  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
received  from  the  mediatory  hand  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
and  in  their  natural  constitution,  and  according  to 
their  natural  ordering,  and  for  natural  ends,”  as  subor¬ 
dinate  to  supernatural  aims.  We  hesitate  not  to  seek, 
in  the  Saviour’s  name  and  from  his  hand,  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  life,  the  prolongation  of  health,  the  removal 
ef  sickness  and  pain  ;  and  as  subordinate  to  those  earth¬ 
ly'  things,  we  believe  ourselves  authorised  to  seek  by 
tbj  prayer  of  and  raineot  co^vei^^t  for  us,  a 
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iaiubrious  atmosphere,  suitable  medicine,  a  judicious  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  by  ordinary  exercise  of  medical  skill, 
and  in  one  word  all  earthly  benefits,  and  temporal  re¬ 
lations  which  God  may  judge  fitting  for  us,  and  that,  in 
their  earthly  nature^  and  physical  constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  physical  effects^  such  as  health 
and  comfort,  according  to  that  physical  and  tem^ 
pofut  constitution  which  the  Lord  has  given  us  ;  and', 
f?ith  these  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  to  seek  the  super* 
natural  ordering  of  us,  and  of  those  blessings  to  high 
and  supernatural  ends.  The  Lord  Jesus  will  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  Meditorial  empire,  to 
order,  either  naturally,  or  supernatu rally,  any  thing  for 
the  good  of  man. .  We  need  bread,  and  water,  and  rai¬ 
ment,  and.  habitations  where  we  may  dwell,  and. rela¬ 
tives  with  whom  we  may. dwell,  as  well  as  the  sancti¬ 
fied  use  of  them  ;  and  for  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  we  are  dependant  upon  the  bounty  of  God; 
and  for  the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other,  we  are  bound 
to  pray  to  the  Lprd.  Shall  we  ask  the  things  themselves 
from  God,  or  shall  we  not  ?  Shall  we  be  thankful  to 
God  for  life  and  health,  and  the  means  of  both,  or  shall 
we  not  ?  No  Christian  will  dare  a  reply  in  the  negative. 

And;  if  we  do  pray  and  give  thanks  for  these  things, 
in  whose  name  shall,  we  seek  acceptance?  Only  in  that 
of  Messiah,  This  in  defiance  of  all  opposing  theory, 
establishes  the  relation  of  the  Redeemer  to  temporal 
things.  The  casco  reprobates  present  no  difficulty. 
They  are  in  Immanael’s  hand  ;  all  they  have  is  from 
him  ;  but  not  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  for  supernatu-' 
I'd  pjiirposcte  in  relation  to  others*. 
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Nor  have  we  any  wish  to  shrink  from  the  alarming 

result  that  if  Messiah  indeed  be  the  legitimate  Sovereign 
of  nations,  then  those  of  whom  he  demands  submission, 

but  who  refuse  a  substantial  recogniiion  of  hi4  claims, 

arc  In  a  state  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  the  kings 

of  the  earth.  This  consequence  indeed  draws  deep. 

We  ore,  notwithstanding,  compelled  to  admit  it  in  ali 
*its  length,  breadth  and  depth.  Kiss  the  So7i,  lest  he  be 
angry ^  and  ye  perish  from  the  way^  when  his  wrath  {$ 
kindled  hut  a  Utile,  And  that  which  produces,  upon 
the  subject,  and  very  plainly  too,  so  much  deep  feeling, 
we  dare  not  conceal  :  the  inconsistency  and  danger  of 
the  Redeemer’s  friends  entering  into  sw'orn,  covenant¬ 
ed  association  with  those  who  thus  refuse  to  confess 
Immanuel’s  claims,  saying,  ‘‘We  will  not  have 
Man  to  reign  over  us.”  “  Our  lips  are  our  own,  who 
is  Lord  over  us  ?”  / 

Thus,  Christian  feadei*,  Imihanuel  appears  to  be 
constituted  Lord  of  all.  *  Upon  his  head  are  many 
crowms.”  It  is  as  head  in  Zion  that  he  possesses  this 
universal  Lordship.  He  is,  especially  for  sake  of  Zion, 
the  Ruler  of  the  nations.  Let  us  be  joyful  in  our 
King.  He  is  qualified  to  hold  the  helm  of  universal 
empire  ;  for  which  he  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  he  is  God  over  all  and  blessed  forever.  He  is 
“not  ashamed  to  call  his  people  brethren.  Contemplate 
him  now  presiding  over  all  the  storms  of  human  life,  and 
directing  to  a  blessed  issue  the  complicated  machinery 
of  time.  It  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous.  Reigning  in 
Mount-Zion^andin  Jerusalem*  and  before  his  ancients  glo¬ 
riously,  the  nations  shall  come  to  the  Saviour’s  light,  and 
thejrkings  to  the  brightness  of  his  rising  When  the  king^ 
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doms  of  thii  world  shidl  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Ij«rd  and  of  his  Christ,  those  mists  in  which  some  of 
his  saints  are  now  wandering,  shall  be  dissipated  ;  they 
shall  know  one  another,  and  rejoice  with  united  glad¬ 
ness,  that  Immanuel  reigns.  Come  Lord  Jesiis^  come 
quickly.  Amen. 


REVIEW. 

The  Mediatorial  Reign^  4*c.  By  James  Grdy^  D.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  239.) 

For  'whom  he  did  foreknow^  them  he  did  predesti- 
nate^'^  Lc.  VVhatever  the  word  foreknow  means,  in 
the  order  of  nature  here,  it  precedes  predestination. — 
It  cannot  then  signify  mere  prescience^  because  God 
:annot  foreknow  any  thing,  unless  it  is  certainly  to 
happen.  Foreknowledge  must  be  certain,  otherwise 
it  would  be  doubtful.  But  doubtful,  i.  e,  uncertain 
knowledge,  is  not  knovyledge.  “  If  God  foreknow  any 
thing,  that  thing  is  evident  to  the  divine  mind,  i.  e.  the 
divine  mind  has  evidence  of  that  thing.”  No.evidence 
can  be  furnished  from  the  thing  itself,  because  it  does 
not  exist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other 
thing  before  it  exists.  No  evidence,  then,  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  any  thing  else.  From  whence,  then,  can 
the  divine  mind  possess  evidence  of  the  future  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  event  ?  Only  from  his  own  purpose,  de¬ 
cree,  or  predestination  of  that  thing  to  exist.  Sirhple 
foreknowledge,  therefore,  is  posterior  in  the  5rder  of 
nature  to  predestination.  But  the  foreknowledge  in 
thQ  text  comes  before  it-  Now,  nothing  can  be  before 
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the  predestination  of  any  to  eternal  life,  but  that  choi^ 
of  love^  which  is  the  fontal  spring  of  the  whole  ap. 
pointment.  We  have  a  similar  application  of  the  word 
fcnoa?,  in  the  first  Psalm,  verse  6.  ‘‘For  the  Lord 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous.”  In  as  far  as  mere 
knowledge  is  concerned,  the  Lord  knows  the  w^ay  of 
the  wicked  as  well  as  the  way  of  the  righteous,  yet 
the  one  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  other.  The  word 
plainly  means  approve,  love,  or  delight  in.  So  also 
in  Mat.  vii.  23.  “  I  never  knew  you,”  where  the  same 

verb,  is  used  as  in  Rom.  viii.  29.  In  respect  to  the 
i’dci  o{  hiozsiledge  simply,  the  Omniscient  Judger of  the 
quick  and  dead,  knew  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righte¬ 
ous.  But,  I  never  approved  of  you,  I  never  loved 
you,  I  never  delighted  in  you  as  in  beloved  objects, 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  w'ord.  In  like  manner, 
ihose  whom  God  forekjiew^  are  those  whom  he  loved 
before.  More  examples  would  be  unnecessary. 

Now  this  love,  this  electing  love,  this  primary  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  system  of  grace,  is  in  Oirist,  who  is  also 
the  Father’s  elect.  Eph.  i.  4.  “  According  as  he  hath 

^losen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
Not  that  he  is  the  cause  of  their  election,  or  that  the 
choice  of  him,  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  anterior  to 
their’s.  Indeed,  “  his  election  is  subordinated  to 
their’s,  as  a  mean  to  an  end.”  In  their  election  they 
were  given  to  him  as  a  body  to  a  head.  He  was  to 
effect  the  purpose  and  end  of  their  election.  They 
were  given  to  him  to  be  redeemed.  Thine  they  vcere^ 
says  the  Redeemer  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  thou 
gavest  them  me.  John  xviii.  6.  They  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  and.  possession  of  the  Father,  before  they  were 
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ffiven  to  Christ  not  merely  by  creation,  for  so  were 
others  as  well  as  they,  but  by  the  Father’s  choice,  the 
Father’s  electing  love. 

They  are  definite  and  fixed  as  to  their  number.  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  II.  Tim.  ii.  19.  Those 
that  are  his  by  election  ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no¬ 
thing  definite  in  the  expression.  Their  very  names 
are  known  and  recorded.  Their  names  are  mriitenin 
heaven — in  the  book  of  life. 

The  covenant  of  grace  is  wholly  about  these  per¬ 
sons.  Here  then  is  precisely  the  use  the  sacred  writers 
make  of  the  doctrine  of  election.  They  make  it  the  very 
jround-work,  the  very  matter  about  which  the  covenant 
of  grace  treats.  The  covenant  of  grace  is  a  covenant  of 
redemption.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  in  that  cov- 
nant.  He  engages  to  pay  a  ransom,  a  price  for  those 
who  were  given  him.  Does  he  so  engage  for  others, 
that  were  not  given  him  ?  Does  he  also  pay  this  ran- 
;om  ?  Election,  is  not,  with  sound  Calvanists,  “  a  mere 
I  element  in  a  metaphysical  theory,”  but  according  to  the 
j  Bible  it  is  indeed,  an  elementary  principle  in  the  sys- 
I  tem  of  grace.  It  also  shews  the  valuCy  but  certainly 
j  not  the  immutability  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  in  the 
j  covenant  of  redemption.  The  righteousness  of  Christ 
i  is  immutable  to  those  who  possess  it.  These  are  in- 
;  deed  elect  persons,  but  it  is  not  immutable  to  them  simp- 
I  ly  as  elect  persons,  but  as  believers.' 

The  responsibility  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  those 
^ho  were  given  him,  further  shews  the  use  of  election, 
‘Q  the  system  of  grace.  The  sheep  delivered,  to  his 
as  a  flock  to  a  shepherd.  God  the  Father  gave 
•lt«into  him,  and  will  one  day  require  them  at  his  hand» 
a4 
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Where  is  the  Jlock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful fiock  ? 
Jer.  xiii.  26,  Then  will  he  be  able  to  say,  Lo  here  am 
/,  and  the  children  that  thou  hast  given  me.  Of  all  that 
thou  gavest  me,  have  I  lost  none.  Here  is  the  place  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  Jesus’  blood,  the  nature  and  the 
worth  of  his  atonement.  The  abstract  or  iatrinsic  value 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  a  thing  with  which  we  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  Who  could  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  that  which  is  infinitely  valuable.  Jesus  Christ  repre¬ 
sented  the  elect  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  In  their  name 
he  engaged  and  for  them  he  became  surety.  He  took 
their  guilt  upon  himself.  He  said  to  the  divine  law, 
“if  they  owe  thee  ought”  or  whatever  they  owe  thee, 
“  set  that  to  my  account.”  In  due  time,  1  will  repay 
thee.  Unconnected  with  the  elect,  Jesus  Christ  ap¬ 
pears  not  in  the  whole  transaction.  The  covenant  oi 
grace  embraces  them  and  no  others.  The  value  of 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  settled  in  the  eternal  cov¬ 
enant.  It  was  to  be  accounted  as  worth,  precisely, 
what  was  agreed  upon,  between  the  Father  and  the 
Sod  in  that  transaction. 

It  is  not  its  intrinsic  value,  (though  it  must  be  in¬ 
trinsically  of  infinite  worth,)  but  the  persons  for  whom 
it  is  shed,  those  Christ  represented  in  the  shedding 
of  it,  that  will  shew  the  extent  of  its  worth  in  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant.  It  is  worth  all  that  the  law  requires 
for  them,  or  !n  their  behalf,  but  it  is  of  no  value  at  all 
in  the  covenant,  for  those  who  are  not  recognised  in 
that  covenant. 

The  broken  law  had  equal  claims  upon  all  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  Does  Jesus  represent  them  all  in  the  cov¬ 
enant  of  redemption  ?  If  he  does,  then  they  are  all 
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redeemed.  If  lie  c!uc:§  not,  then  those  who  are  not 
represented,  li.r/e  ncltlier  part  nor  lo^in  this  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  them  as  though  it  had  never  been,  in  as 
far  as  redemption  is  really  concerned.  How  then  can 
that  be  imputable  to  them  in  which  they  have  no 
interest  ?  but  we  forget  that  Dr.  G.  uses  the  word  im¬ 
mutable  in  a  sense  hitherto  unknown  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  If  he  explains  his  meaning,  he  may  however, 
be  indulged  in  the  oddity,  as  if  one  should  say,  I  mean 
the  Monongahel  a  river,  but  I  chose  to  call  it  the  Medi- 
teranean  sea. 

It  is  in  the  covenant  stipulations,  that  we  see  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  the  bearing  of  the  atonement.  Jesus 
Christ  made  atonement  for  men.  Atonement  removes 
the  offence,  and  restores  the  culprit  to  favour.  Jesus 
(lied,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God.  All  those  whose  sins  he  expiated  are  brought 
to  God.  They  are  God’s  chosen.  The  principle  of 
election  is  never  lost  sight  of  through  the  whole  of  his 
suOeringS.  if  he  is  taken,  those  who  are  elected,  dfe 
go  their  way. 

The  nature  of  angels  he  took  not,  and  therefore  he 
satisfied  not  the  law  of  God  for  them.  He  could  not  re¬ 
present  them,  not  being  one  in  nature  with  them.  For 
this  is  the  law\  that  he  that  sanctifieili  and  they  who  are 
sanctified  he  all  of  one.  Heb.  ii.  11.  i.  e,  of  one  com¬ 
mon  nature. 

I 

Rut  lie  (lid  take  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  ii.  16. 
Two  things  are  here  observable. 

1 .  The  nature  that  belonged  to  the  seed  of  Abraham 
hnpfian  nature.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  on  him  human 
nat^vre. 
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It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  ‘‘  He  took  upon  him  the 
seed  of  Adam,”  but  “  The  seed  of  Abraham.”  This 
v/ould  appear  evidently  to  intimate  God’s  design  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  death  of  liis  Son,  to  a 
part  of  the  human  family.  Independently  of  a  restriction 
originating  in  Divine  sovreignty,  intimated  to  us  in  this 
passage,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  merits  of  his 
obediential  life,  and  satisfactory  death  should  have 
been  not  only  impuialle^  but  also  must  have  been 
in  due  time,  imputed  to  all  mankind,  then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  remedial  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  would 
have  the  same  extent^  bounds,  and  limits,  with  the  cor- 
enant  transgression  of  Adam,  and  all  that  were  lost  by 
the  one,  would  be  saved  by  the  other.  As  it  is,  Dr. 
G.  attempts  a  comparison  m  every  respect  between  the 
two,  p.  91,~in  these  memorable  words,  “  therefore  the 
remedial  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  has  the  same 
extent,  bounds,  and  limits  with  the  covenant  trangres- 
sion  of  Adam  ;  the  latter  has  destroyed  all  mankind, 
the  former  is  capable  of  saving  all  mankind.”  The 
comparison  is  however,  not  homogeneous.  It  is  made 
not  between  destruction  and  salvation,  but  between 
destruction  and  the  capability  of  salvation. 

We  shall  not  charge  this  with  being  either  logical  or 
metaphysical.  It  is  far  enough  from  either.  The  actual 
doing  of  a  thing,  and  the  capability  of  doing  it,  will  not 
generally  be  allowed  to  identify.  One  man  zcorks  and 
another  is  capable  of  working.  Therefore  they  are  both 
alike.  It  is  believed  that  few  would  be  disposed  to  ad¬ 
mit  this  conclusion. 

That  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  has  the 
«ame  “extent,  bounds, and  limits,  with  the  covenant 
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transgression  of  Adam,”  in  relation  to  all  for  whom  it  is 
's:roughtf  will  be  readil}^  granted  ;  but  that  it  has  the 
same  “  extent  as  in  relation  to  others,”  certainly  does 
not  follow.  Were  we  to  present  the  reasoning  in  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  it  might  run  thus, 

Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  satisfy  in  human  nature, 
for  all  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

But  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  part  of  the  seed  of 
Adam. 

'  Therefore  Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  satify,  in  human 
nature,  for  all  the  seed  of  Adam. 

Logicians  have  a  name  for  this  kind  of  reasoning,  but 
no  man  covets  to  have  it  applied  to  his. 

We  learn  here  the  precise  use,  which  the  Apostle 
makes  of  election,  in  this  part  of  the  system  of  grace. 
Abraham  is  called  the  father  of  believers.  His  seed 
are  the  elect,  and  the  elect  only.  Such  are  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Abraham’s  faith,  Rom.  xii.  8.  But  the  children 
of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the  seed.  Gal.  iii.  7. 
They  xs)iiich  are  of  faiths  the  same  are  the  children  of 
Mraham. 

Jesus  C hrist  took  human  nature,  having  the  satisfaction 
tfhich  he  was  to  make  in  that  nature  limited  by  covenant 
snd  agreement,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Abraham’s  seed 
are  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  believerCy  and  believ¬ 
ers  only.  All  the  elect  shall  be  made  believers.  No 
reprobate  shall  ever  be  a  believer,  consequently  Jesus 
Christ  purchased  nothing  for  reprobates. 

It  is  not  disputed  by  Dr.  G.  that  the  covenant  of 
?race  is  a  covenant  of  redemption^  that  in  this  covenant 
Jesus  .Christ  acted  as  a  redeemer.  Whom  did  he  en- 
to  redeem  ?  the  elect  only  ?  or  all  mankind  ? 

24* 
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'  This  question  it  is  presume^l,  w‘ll  be  satisfaiorilj 
answered  by  attending  to  two  things. 

1.  From  what  did  he  engage  to  redeem  those  whom 
he  represented  ? 

2.  To  whom,  or  what,  did  he  engage  to  redeem 
them  ?  these  two  questions  are  fully  answered  in  the 
sacred  volume. 

That,  from  which  Jesus  Christ  actually  does  redeem 
his  people,  must  be  that  from  which  he  engaged  in  the 
covenant  of  i!;iace,  to  redeem  them. 

In  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4,  we  are  informed  that,  they  are 
redeemed  from  the  earth,  i.  e.  from  among  carnal,  earth¬ 
ly  men.  Did  he  both  redeem  them  from  amo7ig  carnal 
earthly  men,  and  redeem  those  men  too  ?  In  Ps.  cxxx, 
8,  w  e  are  assured  that  he  redeems  his  Israel  from 
all  his  iniquities.  Can  all  men,  elect  and  reprobate, 
be  said,  in  truth,  to  be  his  Israel,  or  to  be  redeem¬ 
ed  from  all  their  iniquities  ?  The  saniie  truth  is  taught 
in  Tit.  iii.  14.  JVho  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity.  It  is  evident  from  this  pas¬ 
sage,  that  the  object  which  the  Redeemer  had  in  view 
in  giving  himself,  was,  to  redeem*  from  all  iniquity, 
those  for  whom  he  gave  himself.  And  ills  on  this 
very  account,  that  the  blessed  Redeemer  gets  the 
.  name  of  Saviour,  Matt.  i.  21.  And  thou  shall  call  his 
name  Jesus  ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
The  salvation  which  Jesus  procures,  is,  primarily,  a' 
salvation  from  sin. 

Are  the  reprobates  as  well  as  the  elect  saved  from 
siu?  If  Jesus  procured  salvation  from  sin  for  the 
reprobate,  ho»v  could  he  say  of  any  “  yc  sliail  die  in 
your  sins 
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Again  those  whom  Jesns  redeems,  he  redeems 
from  the  broken  law\  Gal.  iv.  5 ;  To  redeem  them 
that  ^ji^ere  under  the  laxs^y  Are  all  the  human  family  thus 
redeemed  ?  Certainly  not.  They  only  who  are  under 
^race,  are  redeemed  from  the  law  as  a  broken  covenant. 
Kom.  vi.  14:  For  ye  are  not  under  the  law  but  under 
^race.'^^ 

2,  To  whom  or  what  did  Christ  engage  to  redeem 
his  people  ? 

1.  To  God,  Rev.  v.  9  :  For  thou  wast  slatn^  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  To  God  as  their  own  God,  to 
the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  God,  as  their  soul  satisfy¬ 
ing  portion.  “  The  Lord  is  my  portion^  saith  my  sow/.” 
Caa  this  he  said  of  such  as  shall  never  see  God  in  mer¬ 
cy,  but  shall  be  eternally  excluded  from  his  blissful  pre¬ 
sence  ? 

2.  To  what  are  they  redeemed  ?  To  the  adoption  of 
sons.  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  According  as  he  has  chosen  us  in 
him^  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children 
hy  Jesus  Christ This  adoption  is  from  election,  as  its 
source  and  spring  ;  “  according  as  he  has  chosen  us^ 
having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  childrenJ^ 

It  is  by  or  through  Jesus  Christ.  He,  by  his  death, 
procured  for  those  he  represented,  the  removal  of  this 
alienation,  and  their  introduction  into  the  family  of 
God.  Was  all  this  arranged  and  settled  in  the  covenant 
of  redemption  ?  And  have  reprobates  any  thing  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Here  then  is  precisely  the  use  which  the  sacred  wri¬ 
ters  make  o(  election  in  this  port  of  the  system  of  grace. 
It  regulates  and  determines  who  shall  be  the  children 
of  adoption,  and  further  that  all  this  is  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  made  the  elder  brother ^  head  and  representative', 
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of  this  blessed  family.  He  procures  all  their  privi¬ 
leges.  He  obtains  for  them,  all  needed  blessings.  He 
redeems  them  from  the  curse  of  the  broken  law,  and 
purchases  for  them  salvation.  Gal.  iv.  5  •  To  redeem 
them  that  teere  under  the  laxa;,  that  n'e  mh'ht  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons.”  Did  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thus 
engage  in  the  everlasting  covenant  ?  And  what  is  there 
in  all  this  for  the  behoof  of  the  reprobate  ?  What  do  we 
find  here  that  Jesus  purchased  for  them  ? 

Again  :  The  sacred  writers  make  a  precise  use  of 
election  in  relation  both  to  the  end  for  which  those 
whom  Christ  represented,  were  redeemed,  and  the 
tneans  of  obtaining  it. 

The  end  salvation,  II.  Thess.  ii.  13.  “  God  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  andbelief  of  the  truth.”  Salvation,  insubor¬ 
dination  to  the  divine  glory,  is  the  end  for  the  enjoyments 
of  which  they  were  chosen.  Now  their  election  is  in 
Christ.  He  procures  for  them  eternal  life  and  salvation. 
Is  there  any  thing  about  the  reprobate  here  ?  Not  any 
thing. 

The  means  in  order  to  the  obtaining  this  end ^  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truth.  These  are  quali¬ 
fying  and  preparing,  of  which  the  elect  only  will  be- 
the  subjects.  The  decree  of  election  contemplates 
the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truth. 
as  means  for  its  own  fulfilment.  But  is  there  any  thing 
of  all  this  contemplated,  about,  or  concerning  the  re¬ 
probate  ?  Nothing  at  all. 

If  it  is  no  wonder  that  Dr.  G.  endeavours  to  keep  the 
idea  of  election  out  of  view,  in  speaking  of  theVighteous- 
ness  of  Christ.  If  is  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
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iiutnan  race,  it  is  very  necessary  that  election  should  not 
appear,  or  at  least  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
system.  For  the  same  reason,  representative  identifi¬ 
cation  must  be  kept  on  the  back  ground. 

For  if  Christ  engaged,  in  the  covenant  of  grace  for  the 
elect  only,  if  he  represented  the  elect  only,  the  ability 
and  willingness  to  save  the  reprobate  so  much  conten¬ 
ded  for  by  Doctor  G.  must  rest  on  a  very  precarious 
foundation.  Will  Dr.  G.  be  so  obliging  as  let  the  world 
know,  what  is  precisely  the  use  of  election  in  his  own 
scheme  in  the  system  of  grace  ?  For  our  own  part  we 
sincerely  think  that  this  system  would  be  much  more 
consistent  without  it. 

Doctor  G.  informs  us  p.  402,  that  “  a  number  of 
modern  theologians,  make  election  the  measure  of  the 
value  and  immutability  of  Christ’s  righteousness.”  We 
must  beg  leave  to  suspend  our  belief  of  this  assertion 
until  Doctor  G.  shaH  have  favoured  us  with  the  names, 
and  references  to  the  writings  of  some  of  these  theo¬ 
logians.  We  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  theo- 
logian  either  ancient  or  modern,  that  “  makes  elec¬ 
tion  the  measure  of  the  immutability  of  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness.”  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputable  to 
the  elect,  and  to  them  only,  but  it  is  nof,  simply  as  they 
are  elect,  but  as  thev  are  believers. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ninth  anniversary  of  the  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  9th  anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
was  held  on  the  12th  ultimo,  in  New- York.  Governor 
Clinton  presided.  The  receipts  for  the  year  preceecl- 
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ing  this  anniversary,  were  ^16,501,81  ;  Diblcs  and 
Testaments  gratuitously  distributed,  19,623;  price, 
j$10,447,44.  Remainder,  ^36,054,37. 

The  amount  of  the  issues  of  Dibles  a  ul  Testaments 
for  the  last  year,  is  C3,851,  which  estimated  at  the 
rate  of  those  distributed  gratuitously;  19,623,  at  <U) 
447,44  (gives  ^46,501,81,)  receipts  ;'the  total  value 
of  the  issues,  $36,08r},00  ;  leaving  10, 412,73. 

From  this  we  subtract  a  donation  made  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  South  America,  of  ^500,00,  to  which  add 
Mie  excess  of  the  disbursements,  over  the  re¬ 
ceipts  which  is  ^1,090,33  ;  and  leaves  unaccounted  for 
11,011,06. 

Thus  it  ai)pears  by  the  documents  before  us,  as  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  the  annual 
expense  of  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society, 
incurred  in  payment  of  officers,  agencies  4:c.  is  1 1,011, 
06,  This  appears  to  be  to  us  a  large  sum,  «ind  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  items,  but  still  more  happy  to 
learn  that  the  docusients  before  us,  are  imperfect,  we 
should  also  be  pleased  to  be  informed  whether  the 
Bibles  distributed  gratuitously  are  estimated  at  prime 
cost,  or  at  the  selling  price. 


OBITUARY. - MR.  STRONG. 

Departed  this  life,  April  7th,  at  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Rev.  Pascal  N.  Strong. 
He  \v,\s  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  collegiate  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  congregation,  in  the  city  of  New-York  :  and  the 
author  of  a  sermon  on  the  last  plague  in  that  city,  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  journal.  The  honest  and  noble  testimo- 
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ijy  whicli  he  bears,  in  that  discourse  against  the  im¬ 
moralities  and  the  heresies  of  the  country,  exposed 
him  to  much  obloquy  from  men  of  corrupt  .minds, 
which  he  bore  with  Christian  magnanimity  and  patience. 
But  he,  “  being  dead,  yet  speaketh”  in  the  language  of 
his  text,  to  the  citizens  of  our  metropolis.  “And  if  ye 
will  not  for  all  this  hearken  unto  me,  but  walk  contrary 
unto  me,  then  also  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  in  fu¬ 
ry  :  and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven  times  for 
your  sins.'’  fie  is  gone  to  the  place,  where  the  wrath 
ofhis  enemies  cannot  reach  him.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  orthodoxy,  and  at  the  last  sessions  of  the  general  synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  moved  the  resolution 
which  became  an  act,  condemning  those  errors.  His 
sermon  and  that  resolution,  set  a  noble  example  which 
many  older  ministers  would  do  well  to  copy.  When 
such  orthodox  and  reputable  ministers  as  Dr.  Romeyn, 
nnd  Pascal  N.  Strong  are  cut  down  early  in  life,  it  ought 
surely  to  admonish  us,  that  the  Lord  is  displeased. 
Can*  fuerunt  nobis. 
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The  next  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  are  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  Tues¬ 
day  of  August  next,  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
synod  will  be  a  representative  body.  Should  the  pres¬ 
byteries  be  all  represented,  according  to  the  ratio  fixed 
at  the  sessions  of  synod  1823,  the  court  will  consist  of 
^6  members. 

The  National  Advocate  boasts  of  a  fleet  of  Steam 
Boats  meeting  on  the  North  River  to  the  number  of  9. 
It  was  on  the  Lord’s  dav. 
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J^'erson  Medical  College; 

.  The  Jews  Society  have  collecteo  many  thoasands  of 
dollars.  Quere.  How  are  these  monies  appropriated? 


JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  Thursday  ini' 
mediately  preceeding  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  and  will  continue  until  the  last  of  February. — The 
Commencement  or  time  of  conferring  degrees,  will  be 
as  early  in  the  month  of  March  as  the  examination  of 
the  candidates  will  admit. 

Those  persons  will  be  entitled  to  a  degree,  who 
shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in 
this  School,  or  one  course  in  any  other  School  which 
has  the  power  of  conferring  Medical  Degrees,  and  one 
in  this  Institution  and  who  shall  have  been  found 
qualified  for  a  Degree  on  a  suitable  examination. 

The  fees  for  attendance  on  the  Lectures  will  be  ^15, 
to  each  professor,  for  the  course. 

The  fee  for  Graduation  15. 

No  Entrance  fee  or  matriculation  ticket  will  be  re¬ 
quired 

JOHN  EBERLE,  M.  D. 

Prof,  Theor,  ^  Pract,  4*  Clin,  Med, 
GEO.  M’CLELLAN,  M.  D. 

f  Prof,  Surgery, 

JACOB  GREEN.  A.  M. 

Prof.  Chemistry. 

B.  RUSH  RHEES,  M.  D. 

Prof.  Mat.  Med. 

F.  S.  BEATTIE;  M.  D. 

Prof.  Inst,  of  Med.  4*  Midwifery, 
NATHAN  R.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

Prof.  Anat.  4*  Physiol. 


B.  RUSH  RHEES, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Facdltx- 


Philadelphia j  March  1st,  1825, 
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